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ING PEACE 

RESOLUTION 
At home of Senator Freling- 
huysen, Raritan, N. J. 
President Harding on July 
2, 1921, signed the Cen- 
gressional resolution de- 
claring peace with Ger- 

many and Austria. 


© Wide World Photos.) 








SENATOR REP. STEPHEN 
PHILANDER G. PORTER 
C. KNOX 


Author of orig- Sponsor of peace 

inal Senate resolution in the 

peace resolu- 
tion. 


(© Harris & Ewing.) 


House. 


(© Keystone View Cos 
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Flashlights 
































COVERINGS FOR CAMELS’ HUMPS 





An interesting snapshot taken in the outskirts of the City of Tunis, on the north 
coast of Africa. The place is a coal market and the camels are used for trans- 
porting the mineral. In the United States we are accustomed to the sight of 
“hats” for horses, to protect the animals from the broiling sun. The Tunisians, 
as seen here, have a similar contrivance for the camels’ humps. (© Ewing Galloway.) 
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419 be: SWISS BEAUTY PRIZE WINNER 
a 4 Miss Martha Muller, who was recently selected 
a as the finest and most popular type of Swiss 
2 = beauty. Several 
9) Cer T—IT-!] J =~ =r % ||| hundred women 
‘ pin. aa it j= =| = ame) od ee ame ed ‘were entered in 
—= ——— nd a prize beauty 
paying contest held at 
K LEADING IN THE Berne. Seven 


This was erected by 
the Germans resid- 
ing in the new Re- 
public of Czechoslo- 
vakia to symbolize 
their grief in being 
separated from Ger- 
many. It is signif- 
icant of the tolerance 
of the authorities 


WINNER 


The present custom at 
the Derby and other 
great races of “leading 
in the winner” had to an 
extent an analogue in 
ancient Greece, as shown 
by this design on a 
Greek vase in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The man 
in front is declaring: 





were chosen as 
the best look- 
ing, and their 
pictures were 
flashed on 
screens all over 
Switzerland. The 
audiences voted 
and Miss Muller 
had the most 





that they permit a “The horse of Dusnei- 
statue to stand kotos is the winner.” 
which is a mute pro- ee — youth 
test against their ™ + oe 


votes. 


(© Gilliams Service.) 









































rule. (© Keystone View Co.) ai* 

















NOTICE TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS:— The MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will pay $10 for the best photographic print of any big 
event in the United States or Canada of the week’s news taken by an amateur photographer. The editors will make the choice. Any 
other submitted prints used will be paid for at $2 each. Prints not used will be returned only if postage is sent. Send the prints 
unmounted, any size. Address The MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, Room 1708, Times Building, Times Square, New York City. 
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RESIDENT HARDING on 
June 30 nominated William 
Howard Taft to be Chief 

Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, succeeding the late 
Chief Justice White. The nom- 
ination was confirmed by the 
Senate on the same day. 

Chief Justice Taft was born on 








NEW YORK, 


Sept.15,1857,and was graduated 
from Yale in the class of 1878. 
For a time he engaged in news- 
paper work, following his grad- 
uation, but finally resolved to 
study law, and completed his: 
course at the Cincinnati Law 
School in 1880. In the following 
year he became Assistant Prose- 


— 
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cutor for Hamilton County, 
Ohio. He was appointed Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for 
the Southern District of Ohio 
by President Arthur in 1883. At 
the age of 33 he was made Solic- 
itor General of the United States 
by President Harrison. In 1902 
he was appointed United States 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 


Circuit Judge. President McKin- 
ley made him President of the 
Philippines Commission, and in 
this post his work was notable. 
In 1904 he became Secretary of 
War in the Roosevelt Cabinet. 
He was elected to the Presidency 
in 1908 and failed of re-election 
in 1912. 














WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


The only man in American history who has held the offices of President of the United States and Chief Justice of the Supreme 


Moffitt.) 


Court. ( 
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Inter- 
national Polo 
Cup Won by 
the American 
Team 












| A T INNING by the Ameri- 
cans of the interna- 
tional polo match brings 

the outcome of the matches to 
an even break afier thirty-five 
years of intermittent struggle. 
England has won four times— 
in 1886, 1900, 1902 and 1914— 
while the Americans . gained 
their first victory in 1909, won 
the next match in 1911 and 
carried off a third victory in 
1913. In the match just con- 
cluded the superiority of the 
Americans both in men and 
ponies was apparent almost 
from the start, and the scores 
by which the games were won 
left no room for argument as 
to the comparative merits of 
the teams. The trophy which 
will be brought back to Amer- 
ica by the victorious team orig- 
inated here in 1886, when it 
was bought by subscription by 
the Westchester Polo Club of 
Newport. In 1912, by agree- 
ment with the committees of 
the Hurlingham and associate 
clubs, it was recognized as the 
world’s championship polo 
trophy for teams of four. The 
cup which now comes to Amer- 
ica is safe for another five 
years, at the end of which time 
it must be defended again if a 
challenge is issued. All four 
members of the American 
team did splendidly in the con- 

















tests, and Devereux Milburn, 





, the Captain, won special plaud- 
Race for the possession of the ball along the boards between Lord Wodehouse of the British team and T. its for the gameness which he 
Hitchcock Jr., who played No. 2 for America. The latter got it and a moment later shot it through for —— in playing with a 
a goal. In making goals the Americans were much more accurate than the English, who missed many chances. sprained back. 


(© International.) 
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Sharp tussle in front of the Americans’ goal in the second game. The action shown by the photograph gives an excellent idea of the speed of 
the game, which was won by America by the score of 10 to 6. The second game was, if anything, a more glorious achievement than that of the 
preceding Saturday, when the score was 11 to 4. The British players entered the game under the handicap of their previous beating, but played 
gamely. They put up a magnificent fight through the fourth and fifth periods, but then they had shot their bolt, and the Americans went on 
with a push and a jump that carried everything before them. (© International.) 
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Prominent Persons Who Are 






Now Claiming Public Attention 















































GENERALS PERSHING AND HARBORD 
General Pershing on July 1 succeeded 
General March as United States Chief 
of Staff. General Harbord, his assist- 
ant, assumed office on the same date. 


(© Harris & Ewing.) 

















PRINCESS FATIMA 
Sultana of Kabul, granddaughter of 
one Emir.of Afghanistan and cousin 
of the present ruler, who recently ar- 
rived in San Francisco on her way 
to England. (© International.) 












CARL F. EGGE 
General Superintendent of the Air Mail Ser- 
vice. He took office following the first week 
in which 100 per cent. service was rendered 
by air mail planes. (© Harris & Ewing.) 
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J. RAYMOND McCARL 


Comptroller General of the 
United States, recently ap- 
pointed by President Harding. 
The office is one of the 
two major ones created 
by the budget bill. 


(© Harris & Ewing.) 





















ELMER SCHLESSINGER 
Chicago attorney who has 
been appointed as general 
counsel for the Shipping 
Board by Chairman 
Lasker. (© Harris & Ewing.) 


WILLIAM M. COLLIER ‘ ~ ' _ 
The new American Ambas- se ; 





: a ; 





sador to Chile was Minister 











to Spain under Presidents 

Roosevelt and Taft. He has 

been President of George 
Washington University. 


(® Harris & Ewing.) 


DR. VALERIA PARKER 

Noted sociologist: who has been appointed Executive 
Secretary of the United States Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board. She is the first woman to 
: hold that post. (© Harris & Ewing.) 
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Ingenious Inventions and Life-Saving Devices 



































PARACHUTE CONTRIVANCE FOR CIVILIAN AIRPLANE PASSENGERS 
Passenger travel by airplane has progressed so rapidly in England that already it has affected the revenues of the railroad and steamer 
lines. An impetus has been given to the manufacture of appliances that shall make flight through the air not only swift and comfortable, 
but safe. One of these contrivances is a parachute which is claimed to be almost infallible in action. The passenger has the safety belt 


already strapped to him as he voy- 
ages, and in case of a sudden 
alarm it can be snapped on to a 
rope suspended above him, and he 
is presumably ready for the de- 
scent to earth. The body of the 
parachute, with its numerous 
ropes that must be carefully kept 


unentangled, is shown above at: 


right, while at left tests are being 
made of the strength of the belt. 


(© International.) 
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NOVEL MOTORCYCLE 


Small runabout that elic- 
ited much interest when 
it was exhibited in action 
in London. It possesses a 
214 engine, handle start 
and two-speed gear. It is 
said to be able to develop 
a surprising amount of 
speed and to be capable 
of putting much larger 
machines on their mettle 
in @ Face. (© International.) 
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AIRPLANE LIFE RAFT 
A new life-saving raft, shown 
above, has been accepted by the 
British Air Ministry. The raft is 
carried beneath the airplane for 
releasing in case of shipwreck, 
when a lifeboat might not be able 
to approach. A small tap released 
at (A) fills the raft with com- 
pressed air. (X) is a wooden floor 
where survivors can stand or sit. 
The raft will save as many people 
as can get a hand hold upon it, and 
will keep an airplane afloat indef- 
initely. Its tests are said to have 
been very successful. 


(© International.) 
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lie buried. A great throng gathered 





uringia, Germany, a monument o 
about two hundred feet in height that was erected twenty-five years ago under 
the auspices of the ex-Kaiser, who is now an exile in Holland. It was in a cavern 
in the Kyffhaeuser Mountain that the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa was said to 
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Mammoth 
Demonstration 
at the 
Kaiserwarte, 
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HEN the ex-Kaiser was at the height of 

his power, twenty-five years ago, there 

was erected on the Kyffhaeuser Moun- 
tain in Thuringia a monument called the Kaiser’s 
Watch Tower, in honor of the great Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa (1123-1190). This mon- 
arch, whose name stands out in history as one 
of the greatest who ever held the throne of the 
Holy Roman Empire, which included Germany, 
was reputed to have been buried in a cavern in 
this mountain. There, it is fabled, he waits for 
the time when Germany shall be in the greatest 
need of his sword, when he will again arise to 
put her enemies to flight. As a matter of fact, 
the Emperor was drowned while crossing a 
stream and the exact place of his burial is un- 
known. The fable served, however, as an excuse 
for the gathering of the reactionary element on 
June 19th of this year, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the erection of the tower. A vast throng 
had gathered from all parts of Germany and 
they were addressed by Hindenburg, von Heer- 
ingen and others who still cling to the idea of 
the possible restoration of the Hohenzollern 
monarchy. The old imperial flag was freely 
displayed and the speeches were of the irrecon- 
cilable Junker type. An interesting sidelight of 
the occasion was that Hindenburg had proposed 
to motor to the place and on the way pass 
through the town of Nordhausen. Thereupon 
the radicals of the place sent a delegation to the 
Burgomaster and solemnly assured him that 
they would not be responsible for the safety of 
Hindenburg if this program were carried out. 
The Burgomaster was impressed and hurriedly 
sent word to Hindenburg, who was already en 
route, adjuring him to keep away from Nord- 
hausen. Hindenburg complied and trouble was 
averted, but great indignation was aroused 
among the reactionaries by this slight to their 
leader. 
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An immense gathering at the Kyffhaeuser June 19 to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the erection of the Kaiser’s 
Watch Tower at that place. The throng was composed of German war veterans, numerous college corporations, and in general was 
of a reactionary character. The flags of the old Imperial Empire were freely displayed, and addresses were made by Hindenburg 
von Heeringen and other partisans of the old régime, who cannot reconcile themselves to the results of the war. 
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(Photos © International.) 
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Actresses 
and Scenes 

in Stage and 
Screen 





\. Productions 








FLORENCE RAYFIELD 
Now playing “Fifi” in “The 
Whirl of New York.” She is 
here shown with the six Chinese 
children appearing in the same 


production. 


(Photo by Ira D. Schwarz.) 
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“THE GOLEM” 

Scene from the film play, where 
Rabbi Jehuda ben Loew is about 
to breathe the magic word 
that will bring to life the 
figure of clay that he has 
created. Behind the Rabbi 

is the apprehensive face 
of his scholar, who 















watches breathlessly 
the working of the 
charm. As in the 
case of Frankenstein, 
the monster proves 
a menace and gets 
beyond the control of 





VERA MYERS 


Interpretive dancer who appears 
at times in her natural character 
and at others wearing a Benda 
mask. She has been appearing in 

























its creator. supplementary programs at. the 
metropolitan screen theatres. 
(Phote by Apeda.) 
GERALDINE 
ALEXANDER 


playing one of the principal 
parts in George White’s “Scan- 
dals of 1921.” 


(Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe.) 
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Close-up view of King George and Queen Mary as they rode through the streets of Bel- 
fast, the chief city of Northern Ireland. The King was in full naval uniform, wearing the 
light blue ribbon of the Order of St. Patrick, and the Queen was wrapped in an ermine 
cloak with an oyster. gray satin dress. Her hat was a white toque. They sat in a 
barouche drawn by four gray. horses ridden by postillions. A similar carriage conveyed 
their suites, and Hussars and automobiles with notables closed the procession. The King 


1921. 


King and Queen of Eng- 
land at Opening of the 


Ulster Parliament 





cial British quarters when it was announced that 
King George would visit Ireland for the _ pur- 
pose of opening the Ulster Parliament in person. The 
apprehension was increased when it was learned that 


Queen Mary intended to accompany him. It was feared 
that the occasion would be seized by the Sinn Fein 
elements to insult the royal couple and perhaps make 
an attempt on their lives. Nothing of the sort, however, 
occurred. Whether this was due to the excessive pre- 
cautions that had been taken or to the exercise of self- 
restraint by those who resented the visit, everything 
passed off peacefully, and there was genuine enthusiasm 
expressed by the enormous throngs that lined the route 
of the procession. Irishmen of all creeds seemed to unite 
in a fervent Irish welcome. First came the mounted 
Irish Constabulary, followed by the Ulster King of Arms 
and two heralds clad in mediaeval tabards worked with 
the royal arms. Then came an escort of the crack Tenth 
Hussars and scarleted outriders. The King and Queen 
followed, and dignitaries in automobiles closed the pro- 
cession. The scenes in the streets during the royal 
progress both coming and returning were unprecedented 
in the northern capital. Although the troops lining the 
route and the police in the background were not needed 
to protect the royal pair, they were useful in preventing 
overenthusiastic crowds of loyalists from overrunning 
the roadway. 


The King’s speech at the opening of Parliament was 
an eloquent, moving appeal to make the grant of self- 
government to the six counties the stepping stone to a 
settlement of all the problems that for so 


Cian eae we trepidation had been felt in offi- 








and Queen were greatly pleased with their reception. (© International.) 
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The King inspecting the 


the guard of honor out- | 7 = AS pee Be: ' 


side the City Hall at Piya " ~ te ee 
Belfast. The guard con- | WBS \ “Ey! 4 th " ‘An yk 
sisted of 100 men of the | SS¢@aMAdbeSQMn f Wy PASSE "a 
R. I. C. picked for their ar ae 


2 
“Az cs 
stature, and every one ETT. isa 
of them wore a long line 
of ribbons that told of 
service in the empire’s 
wars. The officer in 
foreground had lost an 
arm in the service. 











King George and Queen 
Mary acknowledging 
the greetings of the 
throngs as the royal 
procession wound its 
way from Donegal Quay 
to the City Hall. Bel- 
fast had never seen 
such an outpouring, and 
if antipathy was felt by 
any of the spectators it 
failed to find open ex- 
pression. (© International.) 








long had vexed Ireland. There was no wish 
nearer his own heart, he said, than that every 
man of Irish blood should work in loyal co- 
operation. He referred to the grant of self- 
government to South Africa, another country 
divided by considerations of race and religion, 
and appealed to all Irishmen to pause, to 
stretch out the hand of forbearance and con- 
- ciliation, to forgive and forget and usher in a 
new era of peace, contentment and good-will. 
































The Viceroy of Ireland landing 
from the Victoria and Albert. 
He with Sir James Craig, the 
leader of the Ulsterites; Home 
Secretary Shortt and Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, were prom- 
inent participants in the cere- 
monies. The Viceroy is him- 
self a Catholic, and during his 
tenure of office has won golden 
opinions by his tact and mod- 
eration. (® International 
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FARTHEST NORTH CENSUS POINT 
During June Canada took her census, and the 7 COM- 
most northern point enumerated was Herschell Distinguished group at the recent 
Island, a mounted police post 200 miles within reseneet mga of this oldest of 
: : A ’ w “ . Left to right: Mis 
the arctic circle. Crew of a whaling vessel are his Hebe, a C.: President 


here drawn up to be enumerated. Lent, Sir Auckland Geddes and Dean 
(Photo from Dickie.) M. A. Harris. »——> 
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LARGEST OPEN-AIR THEATRE 


At Freiburg,Germany, a Passion Play 
will be presented this month in this 
great open-air theatre. The stage is 
670 feet long and 300 feet deep; 
Seven thousand four hun- 
dred spectators can 
be accommo- 

dated. 


(© Interna- 
tional.) 





More than a thousand children in bathing suits were on hand July 6 for the demonstration of th 
street shower baths in West Forty-seventh Street, near Eighth Avenue. The Mayor turned on the cits de 
and a rollicking time ensued. 
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“MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DRI : 
This Shakesperean play was recently presented at Washington by the Com- 
munity Service Association. (© Harris & Ewing.) 
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‘ WARLIKE SCENE IN .~ se <u 

uxiliaries examining a mined bridge on the Killiny Bray Road, 

= IRISH RAIDS IN’ LONDON Ireland. It had been intended to explode the mine when troop lorries 

Signal house set on fire in London were passing the spot. (© Central Nowe.) 
suburb, one of a 
series of inci- 
dents of recent 
night raids in- 
volving as- 
sault and 

arson. 


(© International.) 


ROUNDUP OF 
SUSPECTS 
Officer examin- 
ing the permits 
of taxi drivers 
in a roundup of 
suspected per- 
sons after a 
shooting affray 
hadtaken place at 
the Royal Marine 
Hotel at Kingstown, 
Ireland. (© Central News.) 
aber 
ANTI-PROHIBITION 
PARADE 
One of the floats which ap- 
peared in the parade of opponents 
of prohibition in New York July 4. 
About 15,000 marchers took part. 
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AR with Germany ended as it began, 
by Congressional declaration and Ex- 
ecutive signature on American soil. 

In the home of Senator J. P. Frelinghuysen 
at Raritan, N. J., on July 2, 1921, President 
Harding placed his signature to the Porter 
joint Congressional resolution declaring 
peace with Germany and Austria, just two 
years and four days after the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

The greatest war in which the United 
States has ever engaged was declared April 
6, 1917. The Sixty-fifth Congress met at 
noon on April 2, and the same evening the 
President delivered to the two houses in 
joint session the address in which he rec- 
ommended Congress to declare “the recent 
course of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment to be in fact nothing less than war 
against the Government and people of the 
United States” and that Congress “for- 
mally accept the status of belligerent which 
has been thus thrust upon it.” - 

Resolutions embodying the President’s 
recommendations were at once introduced in 
House and Senate. In the latter body they 
were passed on the night of April 4 by a 
vote of 82 to 6. The house adopted the 
war resolution on April 6 by 373 votes to 
50. On that same afternoon the President 
signed the joint resolution, and by this act 
the United States and Germany were for- 
mally at war. 


The accompanying pictures recall some of 
the phases of that war in which the United 
States played so glorious a part. Billions 
of dollars had to be raised; they were raised. 
Fleets had to be created; they were created. 
Millions of men had to be recruited; they 
were recruited. Never in history was so 
gigantic a task allotted to any nation; never 
in history was it more successfully achieved. 
In little more than a year 2,000,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers were under arms abroad, and 
the aid they brought to the hard-pressed 
Allies spelled the doom of the German cause. 


The fighting during 1918 was notable for 
the magnificent part played in it by Amer- 
ican soldiers. In dash and daring, coolness 
and courage, they proved that as fighting 
men they had no superiors in the world. 

Although the mettle of American troops 
had been shown in minor actions, as at 
Seicheprey, the first real test of their lead- 
ership occurred on May 28, 1918. Cantigny 
was a strongly fortified village northwest 
of Montdidier, at the apex of a salient 
pointing toward Amiens, and its reduction 
was a matter of the first importance. On 
the date named the Americans attacked on a 
mile-and-a-quarter front, and in a remark- 
ably short time occupied the town, inflicted 
severe losses, and captured 200 prisoners. 
Then thev quickly organized the position 
and held it successfully, despite fierce and 
repeated counterattacks. The entire opera- 
tion was. an example of soldierly efficiency 
that reflected credit on American arms and 
evoked warm encomiums from the allied 
leaders. . 

Three days later the Americans again dis- 
tinguished themselves at Chateau-Thierry, 
on the Marne. At a moment when the cap- 
ture of the town by the Germans was immi- 
nent American machine gunners, by their 
accurate fire, repulsed the enemy at every 
point, capturing a number of prisoners with- 
out themselves losing a prisoner to the foe. 
A little later, at Veuilly Wood, a German 
mass attack was broken up by United 
States marines. -On June 6 the marines as- 
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Siate th Congress of te Bath Stks of ucicn; 
i the Fist Session, 
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Begum and held ot the City of Washington on Monday, the soomnd day of Apel, 








JOINT RESOLUTION 
Declaring thet state of war existe between the Lmperial German Gorernment } 
aad Ube (evernmeant amd the people af the United Atates amd making i! 
previeten lo prosecute the sume 





Wherees the Imperial (erman (rovernment has committed repeated acts of i 
war against the Government and the people of the Yulted States of | 
America Therefore be ¢ 
Resolved by the Senate and Ifouse of Representatives of the United Stnten 

of Ameorwn se Comgrees aaacebied That he stato of wer between Use | mited 

Mates and the Imparic] German Government which hes thus been thrust upog 

the United Rtates ts hereby formally declared; and that he Preskdent be, and 

he ip hereby, authorised and directed to canploy the endl naval and militar 

forces of the U pited States and the resources 4 the Govesnmmmat te sarry on © ay 

aqeinst the Imperial Gorman Government; amd to taitgg the eamfict to » 

secceede| termination i) of the roowrres of the commbey asm hevwbey pled!‘ 


the Congress of the United States. 
Chou pHand, 


Speaker of the House of Representatices. 


Kg Ml Prrmarhact 























BY THE PRESIDENT OF Th UNITED STATES 


A PROCLAMATION, 


WHSREAS the Congress of the United States in the 6x- 


ercise of the constitutional authority vested in them have 
resolved, by joint resolution of the Senate and House of 
Representatives bearing date this day "That the state of 
war between the United States and the Imperial German Gov- 


ernment shich nas * * been thrust upon the United States 
is nerefy declared”; 


WHEREAS it is provided by Section four thousand and 


sixty-seven of the Revised Statutes, as follows: 


whenever there is declared a war between the g 
United States and any foreign nation ‘or government, 
or any invasion or predatory incursion is perpetrat- 
ed, attempted, or threatened pam the territory 
of the United States, by any foreign nation or 
government, and the President sakes ic procla- 
mation of the @rent, all natives, cit » denizens, 
or subjects of the hostile nation ye 
being males of the age of fourteen 
wards, who shall be within the United 
not actually naturalized, shall be 
apprehended, restrained, secured, amd Felieee,. 
alien enemies, The President is sitherised “5. gy 
any such event, by his proclamation thereof, 
other public act, to direct the te : y 
observed, on the part of the United States, toward. : 
the aliens who become so liable; the mammier and . = 
degree of the restraint ta ee feo pir Fe, ? 

sot ae tr 


& 
2% 


% 


Subject, and in what cases, and 
their residence shall be permittes, “oak to provide 

for the removal of those who, not being porlangee 
te reside within the United States, refuse Gr 
neglect to depart therefrom; and to establish . 
other regulations which are found necessary “iri t 
Premices and for the public safety; 
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SHEREAS, by Sections four thousand and sity-olga| 




























crim! Dnited States, or of the 
Stat oriee thereof, sill be subject 
* 
t uy Ake Tnited States Marshal, 
uch ficer a P 
nate, ar fir 
on, nil, mili a r 
This the la ir i | 
shall exter 6 all } # 
insular, i for ltea 
states, 7 
,4 Nav unto & y hand and 
caused th ited ates t arfixe 
= \ Dowe at the City of Tashington, 
, \ this Sz day 
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out to violate, any regula- 
im by the President, or any 


in the year of 
thousand nine hundred and 
) seventeen, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States 
the one hundred md forty- 


firet, 


f April, 
. 


our Lord one 


me 








‘acsimiles of the declaration - war by the United States against Germany, sled by the President, Vice President and Speaker 
of the House, and the proclamation of war issued by the President on the same date. 


( Harris & Ewing.) 


(Above.) Pres- 
ident Wilson 
delivering his 
war message 
to the joint 
session of the 


Sixt-y - fifth 
Congress, April 
2, 1917. The 


tumult uous 
scene which 
the artist's 
pencil has 
caught came 
at the moment 
it became a 
certainty that 
the President’s 
decision was 
for war, when 
He stated 
“There is one 
choice we can- 
not make—we 
are incapable 
of making. We 
will not choose 
the path of 
sub m i ssion.” 


(Drawing by Victor 
Perard.) 
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President Harding’s Signing of the Peace Resolution 
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President Wilson and his War Cabinet. Left to right from the President around 
the table, beginning at the further side, are William G. McAdoo, Treasury; 
Thomas W. Gregory, Attorney General; Josephus Daniels, Navy; David F. Hous- 
ton, Agriculture; William B. Wilson, Labor; William C. Redfield, Commerce; 
Franklin K. Lane, Interior; Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster General; Newton D. 
Baker, War, and Robert Lansing, State. 


























Wooden model of a battleship in Union Square, New York City, used 
as recruiting station for United States Navy. 
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Draft bow! and the accompany- 
ing paraphernalia which played 
so conspicuous a part in the 
selective draft that furnished 
millions to the American Army. 
Shovel, bowl and capsules were 
placed near the Liberty Bell 
in Independence Hall, Phila. 


President Wilson being blind- 
folded before drawing the first 
capsule in the third draft in the 
Senate Office Building, Sept. 
30, 1918. The cloth used to 
blindfold was part of the cover- 
ing of a chair used by a signer 
of. the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
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Recruiting for the army in front of the Public Library, at 
Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


sumed the offensive, advanced to a depth of 
two miles, and in a fight that raged for five 
hours captured Bouresches and Torcy. Fol- 
lowing this came a bitter contest for Belleau 
Wood, and although the Germans threw. 
their best divisions into the fray the marines 
were not to be cenied. On June 10-11 they 
swept the wood clear of the enemy, captur- 
ing many hundreds of prisoners, while the 
ground was strewn with German dead. 

An action quite as deft and finished as 
the taking of Cantigny was the capture of 
Vaux, located on the main railroad line into 
Chateau-Thierry. On July 1 the Americans 
advanced their line to the depth of. a mile, 
took the town in one powerful assault, and 
captured 500 prisoners in less than forty 
minutes. On July 4, in co-operation with 
the Australians, they célebrated the day by 
a smashing attack at Hamel, which they 
took with 1,500 prisoners. A dramatic fea- 
ture of the fight was the cry of “Lusitania” 
that broke from the Americans as they 
swept forward to the charge. 

The severest test of all, however, came in 
the great thrust of the Crown Prince toward 
Paris, when on July 15 he threw 25,000 of 





his choicest troops across the Marne and at- 
tacked the American positions at Jaulgonne 
and Dormans. Under the first shock the 
Americans were bent back, but they rallied 
promptly and after fierce fighting drove the 
enemy back over the river with a loss of 
10,000 men in killed and captured. More 
than any single feature of that epic battle, 
the American stand crippled the German of- 
fensive and paved the way for Foch’s great 
counterattack of the 18th. 

In that attack also the Americans were a 
prominent factor. They were brigaded with 
the French and were in especial force at the 
vital sections of the line where the fighting 
was hardest. The story of that great ad- 
vance has already been told. The glory of 
it is shared by all the Allies, but the part 
taken in it by American troops was exceed- 
ed by none. Everywhere they proved equal 
to their task, and the victories they won at 
Soissons, at Meuniére Wood, at Sergy, at 
Fismes, and at the Ouregq reflected lustre on 
American arms. 

The pressure of the American forces 
against the Crown Prince’s army beyond the 
Vesle bore fruit Sept. 4 in a German retreat 
on a twentysmile front between Condé and 
Jonchery, and on the 5th the enemy right 
wing was driven across the Aisne. Contem- 
porary with this was a smashing advance of 
Mangin’s Fourth Army between Soissons 
and the Oise that penetrated nearly three 
miles into the enemy lines, captured 8,000 
prisoners, and opened the way for the subse- 
quent envelopment of Laon. In this move- 
ment the French were greatly assisted by 
the brilliant exploit of the Americans in 
taking Juvigny, where one American divis- 
ion met and conquered four crack German 
divisions and gained possession of the Ju- 
vigny Plateau and the St. Quentin-Soissons 
highway. By Sept. 8 the combined Amer- 
ican and French forces were in sight of 
Laon, and in conjunction with Humbert’s 
army began the clearing of the St. Gobain 
Forest, ten miles from the city. A large 
part of the task had been accomplished by 
the 16th, and on the same date a formidable 
threat was developed against the Chemin 
des Dames. 

Still more significant of Germany’s wan- 
ing fortunes at this juncture was the sweep 
ing American victory at St. Mihiel in the 
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Lorraine sector. Here the famous salient 
held by the Germans since 1914 had formed 
an msuperable obstacle to an invasion of 
Lorraine and attack upon Metz. For weeks 
a great American army had been gathering 
there, and when the attack was bezun on 
Sept. 12 it resulted in one of the most signal 
and complete victories of the war. In two 
days the salient had been pinched out and the 
enemy were in swift retreat; in a week an 
area of 200 square miles had been reclaimed, 
with captures of 20,000 prisoners and 100 
guns. The plan of Pershing was carried out 
with the precision of clockwork, and the 
American losses were negligible. It was a 
convincing proof of what American aid in 
the struggle meant to the cause of the En- 
tente, and the news of the victory sent a 
thrill through the allied world. 

While Pershing was consolidating his po- 
sitions and developing his lines in the direc- 
tion of Metz and the Briey Basin, the Brit- 
ish and French closed in upon Cambrai and 
Laon, two strongholds of the Hindenburg 
line. On Sept. 27 Byng’s army, including 
American forces, together with Horne’s 
army, advanced on a fourteen-mile front in 
the direction of Cambrai, and the next day 
captured Marcoing, Noyelles, and Cantaing, 
with 10,000 prisoners and 200 guns. Raw- 
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Drafted men at Camp 
Upten, Long Island, 
New York, being pre- 
pared for _ overseas 
work. 
Troops marching in 
review before the Sec- 
retary of War at a 
Maryland cantonment 
—one of the many 
that sprang up with 
magical rapidity in 
every section. 


we Per 


Second from left is. Governor McCall of Massachusetts leading 
drafted men of that Commonwealth to the historic battle ground 
___of Lexington. _ 


Typical scene at one of the training camps of the United Statez, when work 
went on unceasingly regardless of the snow. 


National Army me: training at iia iid ls ‘ ae 
Yaphank. N. Y. The —~ inson ad an equally spectacular success on 
pnhank, WN. 1X. ey are re the 29th, when his troops forced the cross- 
hearsing an assault on an enemy ing of the Scheldt Canal, while the Amer- 
trench, and the bags which they ner 5 under an command took Bellecourt 
nin weal . . easy ee aie and Nauroy. The way to Cambrai was now 
ane pr odding with their bayonets cleared, and on Oct. 9, after fierce fighting, 
are substitutes for the Germans it was occupied by the allied troops. 
who before long were to engage Meanwhile, Mangin’s unrelenting pressure 
their energies. had resulted in the taking of Fort de Mal- 
BS Oe a maison on Sept. 28, an achievement which 
placed him on the left and rear of the Che- 
min des Dames. In the next two days he 


Immense throng outside the advanced two miles against stubborn resist- 


Public Library, New York City, 
as regiments of the National 
Guard marched past on their 
way to the piers, where a night 
or two later, in darkness and 
secrecy, they left America for 
<—& France. 


ance, and on Oct. 2 captured the massif of 
St. Thierry. Berthelot, co-operating with 
him on the right, captured Berry-au-Bac, 
the great German supply depot, on Oct. 7. 
By the 12th the Germans were retreating 
from the Craonne Plateau, and on the 13th 
they evacuated Laon. ‘This completed the 
obliteration of the salient and linked up 
Mangin’s army with Debency and Rawlinson 
on his left and Gouraud and. Pershing on 


his right. 
OU0016 
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Closely allied with the preceding opera- 
tions, both chronologically and strategically, 
was the joint Franco-American drive begun 
on Sept. 26, involving the co-operation of 
the French under General Gouraud, from 
the Suippe east to the Argonne Forest, with 
the First American Army from the forest 
east to the Meuse, north of Verdun. 


The terrain was difficult and the opposi- 
tion bitter, but the attack was launched 
with an élan and determination that carried 
it far in the initial stages. The Americans 
advanced from five to six miles on the first 
day, capturing Gercourt, Montfaucon and 
Verennes.. The French made a penetration 
of four miles, taking Servon, together with 
Butte de Mesnil and Mazarin Farm. Ten 
thousand prisoners fell into the hands of the 
Allies before the end of the second day. 
Pressing their advantage, the French on 
Sept. 28 captured Somme-Py, while the 
Americans, sweeping down the Aire, came 
in contact with the Kriemhilde line. Six 
days later they cut the line, defeating Prus- 
sian Guard divisions that sought to hold it. 
In the meantime Gouraud, by a rapid ad- 
vance, had occupied Challerange and come 
within two miles of Vouziers. Here the 
German line broke, and on Oct. 6 was driven 
back eight miles in the direction of the 
Suippe. 
















































































Newly arrived American soldiers debarking at Brest, France. 
many as 30,000 men landed at that port in a single day. 


(Drawing by Capt. Duncan.) 

















Company I of an American regiment enjoying a well-earned rest in the 
Argonne in an enemy trench which they captured after hard fighting. 
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The 307th Engineers of the 82d Division blowing up wire entanglements, 
while behind them Companies K and M, 336th Infantry, are running to 
the charge. 





French children watching a detachment of United States troops pass- 
ing through their village on way to firing line. 
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Quartermaster’s de- 











pot near a French 
railroad. The num- 


ber of such build- 
ings that we erected 
in France was 
amazing. 
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ake 
Striking portrayal ' 
of members of the 
American First 
Division attacking 
through German 
gas on the Soissons 
front, July 18, 1918. 
One American, al- 
ready wounded, has 
torn off his mask in 
his distress. This 
picture was taken 
by a German officer 
and found later on 


his dead body. 
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Gallant fighting of the 27th Division when it stormed and smashed the Hindenburg Line. In this stirring drawing by F. Matania is found the 

very spirit of battle. The breaking of the Hindenburg Line was one of the most dashing exploits of the war. The 27th Division attacked near 

Bellicourt, on the Scheldt Canal, Sept. 29, 1918. They led the advance, and when the word came they sprang forward with an ardor and fury 

that could not be denied. They stormed their way across the canal to the machine guns on the other side, going forward like huntsmen in the 
chase. 
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American marines and soldiers at the battle of Bellean Wood in the early days of June, 1918. The woods were enormously strong naturally and 

had been further fortified by every means known to military science. In addition they were defended by crack divisions of the German Army. 

Wire entanglements were everywhere and every foot of ground was ranged by the enemy artillery. But the Americans pressed on foot by foot, 
driving the Germans before them, and at last in one resistless charge cleared the wood, leaving the ground carpeted with German dead. 


(Drawing by Georges Scott.) 
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The next day the Americans stormed the 
heights commanding the Aire Valley, and on 
the 11th began to develop a new advance 
east of the Meuse. By the 15th they were 
fighting fiercely at and beyond St. Juvin, 
and expanding their positions on the right 
bank of the Meuse. The following day 
Grand Pré, at the vortex of the Argonne 
Forest, was occupied, and on the 17th, by 
taking the defenses of Romagne, they 
gained complete control over the Céte de 
Chatillon. Meanwhile, the army of Gouraud 
had captured Vouziers, and was developing 
an advance toward Rethel. At that time 
the operations of the two armies had netted 
over 30,000 prisoners and 800 guns, besides 
gaining ground .of great strategical impor- 
tance and inflicting a telling blow on the 
rapidly diminishing German morale. 

In the meantime the French and British 
were driving the enemy out of Belgium. If 
their victories were remarkable and the 
swiftness of the allied advance difficult to 
understand, the explanation was to be found 
not wholly in the waning courage and disci- 
pline of the German armies. It lies rather 
in the tremendous task assigned the Amer- 
ican forces in the Argonne and beyond, and 
the characteristic way in which they per- 
formed it. For there it was that the Ger- 
man High Command made its most formi 
dable stand, and concentrated its greatest re- 
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American soldier standing at the point where 
firing stopped when the armistice was signed, 


Nov. 11, 1918. 
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One of the 42d 
Division com- 
panies in the 


front-line 
trenches, France. 
Most of their in- 
tensive training 
was done on the 
other side, and in 
a surprisingly 
short time they 
were transformed 
from recruits 
into veterans. 











Part of the 314th Regiment 
on the last day of the fight- 
ing, when they had pushed 
the’Germans back four and a 
half miles in twenty-four 
hours. Their strained eyes 
and haggard faces show the 
terrific strain under which 
they labored. 
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Men of the 30th Division go- 
ing over the top through No 
Man’s Land toward the Ger- 
man lines. At the time they 
were fighting with the Brit- 
ish on the Flanders front and 
winning the plaudits of Amer- 
icans and Allies alike. 
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American cemetery at Romagne, near Verdun, France, containing the graves of 22,000 American soldiers who fell in the Argonne drive. In the 
foreground are barracks that have been converted into sleeping and dining quarters for relatives of the fallen who visit the cemetery. 
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German Armistice Commissioners, headed by Matthias Erzberger, 
discussing in a parlor car the terms that they were told to sign. 
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When the announcement was made that 
the armistice had been signed, New York 
went wild with joy. 


Scraps of paper 


eo3. thrown by the million from windows gave 


the impression of a bewildering snow- 























At left is a facsimile 
of the page of the 
Versailles Treaty 

signed by the Ger- 

man delegates, Muel- 

ler and Bell, and 

above is a reproduc- 

tion of the page bear- - 
ing signatures of 

American and Brit- 

ish delegates, 
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President Wil- 
son putting his 
signature to 
the Peace 
Treaty, June 
28, 1919. The 
Germans 
signed first 
and the Presi- 
dent followed. 
























American 
troops of the 
Army of Occu. 
pation pouring 
Across the Mo- 
selle into Ger- 
many, Dec. 1, 
1918. 








: o 
sources, thus making the work of the Allies 
easier on other parts of the front. It was 
Germany’s last desperate effort to stave off 
impending defeat. If she lost there, she 
lost everywhere. 

The reason was obvious. The possession 
of the Argonne by the Americans constituted 
a direct threat against the Longuyon-Sedan- 
Mezieres Railway. This .was the principal 
artery of communication of the German ar- 
mies. If it were taken, all the enemy forces 
would be bottled up, leaving as their only 
means of egress the gateway through Liegg. 
For that reason the choicest divisions at the 
disposal of the German leaders were gath- 
ered to oppose the American advance. But 
the Americans were not to be denied, as was 
proved by the epic fighting that followed. 

On Oct. 19-20 the Americans advanced in 
the region of Bourrot. On the 2l1st they 
took Brieulles and the Bois de Forét. Two 
days later they crushed the Freya defenses, 
and on the 26th began the bombardment of 
the railway with the huge naval guns that 
were one of the surprises of the war. They 
stormed the Ancreville Ridge on the 30th. 
By this time the co-operating army of Gou- 
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The Leviathan, America’s largest Ger- 
man trophy, arriving off the Battery, 
New York, with more than 10,000 re- 
turning soldiers of the 27th Division. 
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raud had crossed the Aisne between Vou- 
ziers and Rethel and engaged the enemy on 
the Alleux Plateau. The following day the 
Freya line was taken almost for its entire 
length, and by the 4th the railway line was 
cut at Montmedy and Conflans: Then the 
Americans, occupied the heights of the 
Woevre, from which they were in a position 
to make a powerful attack upon: Metz. On 
the 11th the armistice was signed and hos- 
tilities came to an end. 

It was primarily a land war, and the work 
of the navy, while not less important, was 
less spectacular. It convoyed the troops and 
hunted the submarines. But wherever the 
marines fought they covered themselves 
with glory and had occasion arisen the 
American fleets would have won laurels 
equal to those of the American armies. 
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Arch of Victory, Madison Square, New 

York, with men of the 27th Division 

marching in a victory parade that was 

witnessed by hundreds of thousands 
of cheering spectators. 
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Return of the dreadnoughts of Soldiers turning in their guns 
the United States Atlantic Fleet, and being mustered out at 
the Pennsylvania leading, as Camp Dix, N. J., after the sign- 
they swept into New York Har- ing of the armistice had put an 
end to hostilities. 


bor on their return from Euro- 
pean waters. Bil 
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New SS 

Gun With 

Great 

Possibilities 

of 4 
Destruction and 

& Construction ’ 
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pgs — re inches long and one inch in diameter that were fired by the Temple 
gun through a steel plate three-quarters of an inch thick. The slugs protrude an equal 
distance on each side of the plate and whe Mi A velous possibtities both in military 


are threaded on the tail end so that ane + | Seite mm tested 
a nut can be attached. out on June 5 in the tower o e Wool- 


worth Building, New York City, by Dr. 
Miller Reese Hutchison, former Chief 
Engineer to Thomas A. Edison. The 
weapon was not equipped with a 
silencer, but was noiseless and smoke- 
less and fired without recoil. It is 
claimed that it has a velocity of from 
one to five miles a second, and it is 
predicted that it may be developed to 
hurl a projectile of five tons to a dis- 
tance of from 300 to 500 miles. This 
would, of course, revolutionize the science 
of warfare. 

The “proving ground” for the test con- 
sisted of a box of sand placed on the 
floor of the office. On top of the sand : 
was a plate of boiler steel three-quarters 
of an inch thick. Pointing the muzzle { 
of the weapon vertically downward, Dr, 
Hutchison placed the muzzle flush 
against the boiler plate, just as a riveter 
places the nozzle of his pneumatic ham- 
mer against a steel beam. A slight 
pressure on the handle of the weapon 
was followed by a click that sounded 
something like a cash register. Upon 
lifting the gun from its position on the 
steel plate, a steel slug three inches long 
and one-half inch in diameter was found 
lodged in the plate. The projectile had 
been stopped midway on its flight 
through the steel, its nose projecting on 
one side about the same distance that 
the tail end projected on the other. This 
tail end was threaded and served as a 
bolt to which a nut was fitted. In this | 
way the threaded plug could be used to 
bolt on another plate to the hull of a 
leaking ship at sea. 

The gun is only eight inches long in 
_ a of a cylinder. It looks as 
r ack though it were all barrel. Into the muz- 
Dr. Hutchison firing slug through steel plate. The zle of the cylinder, about one inch in 
gun .is about eight inches long in the shape of diameter, the slugs are fitted. In the 
a cylinder. The cylinder is in a holder on the opposite end from the slug is the copper 

lan of tic h : cap to fire the charge. 
p a pneumatic hammer with a handle at 


one end. 
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In this picture the 
rear end of the slugs Two plates fas- 
can be seen with tened together 
threads cut into by the slugs that 


them so as to per- penetrate both 
mit the use of a and make it prac- 
bolt. The slugs are tically impossible 
so strongly imbed- for them to be 
ded in the plate that separated. On the 
a pressure of eight threaded ends 
tons would have to nuts can be ap- 
be applied to force plied. 


(Photos © F. A. Coning- 


them out. ham.) 
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Record Crowd Throngs Boulter’s Lock On Ascot Sunday 
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THE ASCOT RACES ARE HELD IN JUNE AT ASCOT HEATH, A PLACE ABOUT SIX MILES SOUTHWEST OF WINDSOR 
ENGLAND, AND ARE ONLY SECOND TO THE DERBY IN POPULAR ESTIMATION. ASCOT SUNDAY IS SIGNALIZED BY 
AN IMMENSE TURNOUT OF PLEASURE SEEKERS ON THE THAMES, AND INNUMERABLE PUNTING PARTIES POLE 
THEIR WAY UP THE PLEASANT REACHES OF THE RIVER AND THROUGH THE LOCKS THAT ARE NUMEROUS ALONG 
ITS COURSE. THE PUNT IS A LIGHT FLATBOAT, VERY LONG IN PROPORTION TO ITS WIDTH. 


( Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Fast Freight Airplane—“Victory Village” in France 
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NEW REMINGTON-BURNELLI AIRPLANE OF GREAT POWER AND FREIGHT CAPACITY 
This commercial airplane was built by George C. T. Remington from designs made by Vincent J. Burnelli and is here shown at 
Curtiss Field, Mineoia, Long Island. With a wing spread of 70 feet it has a carrying capacity of 5,000 pounds. The cabin is 
equipped to carry thirty passengers. The plane has two Liberty motors of 450 horsepower each and is capable of attaining a speed 
of 110 miles an hour, with a cruising radius of 750 miles. It marks one more step in the science of aerial navigation, which, despite 
the advances already made, is only in its infancy. 


(© Wide World Photos.) 
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SAINT CLOUD, WHERE THE FIRST “VICTORY VILLAGE” HAS JUST BEEN FINISHED AND DEDICATED 
A movement has been set on foot in France to build villages “fit for heroes to live in.” The first of these that has reached completion 
is here shown on the hills of Saint Cloud. It was recently dedicated by President Millerand. Over thirty of the bravest of service 
men with their families have been installed there, including a totally disabled soldier with his six children, who had been evicted and 
thrown on the public road by a heartless landlord. This first village has been built by public subscription, and tke enthusiasm with 
which its building has been greeted has given impetus to similar movements in other parts of France. 
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